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Che Fainting Warrior of Cresilas.H Masterpiece 
of Greek Firt. 


M. Salomon Reinach, of Paris, Curator of the Musée of St. 
Germainand joint editor of the “Revue Archéologique” has just 
achieved another tour de force connected with the history of 
ancient art by recognizing in a small bronze statuette, pre- 
sented to the Musée, that in Roman times had been utilized to 
form an ornamental lamp stand, a replica of the celebrated 
bronze statue spoken of by the classics of a wounded and faint- 
ing warrior, one of the “chefs d’ouvres” of the famous sculptor 
Cresilas. The statuette was discovered at Bavai in northeast- 
ern France, about the year 1893. It was exhibited soon after- 
wards at the “Societe des Antiquaires de France,” and by some 
savants present at the s¢ance, thought to be a forgery, but 
when in 1904 Madame Corroyer gave it to the St. Germain 
Museum, M. Reinach at once perceived it to bea genuine spec- 
imen of ancient art,and submitting it to Herren Furtwaengler 
and Michaelis, the two highest authorities, received their cor- 
roboration of its authenticity. 
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M. Reinach now proceeded to publish the statuette in the 
“Gazette des Beaux Arts,” with a luminous appreciation of the 
subject showing by five illustrations of the statuette itself and 
four others ‘of works ascribed to Cresilas, that his attribu- 
tion of the original statue of which the statuette is a replica 
is correct. 

Cresilas it is known to scholars worked during the fifth cen- 
tury B. C., and was a contemporary of Phidias. He was born 
at Cydonia in Crete, but exercised his craft of bronze making, 
and of sculptor, in Greece. It is supposed that he left Attica 
when Athens and Sparta went to war and executed his further 
works when residing in Argolis and at Delphi. Pliny special- 
ly praises his bronzes of a Doryphorus, a wounded Amazon, 
and a warrior fainting from a wound; and it is of this monu- 
ment that M. Reinach has detected a reproduction in the relic 
from Bavai. 


The statuette has been cast in fourteen pieces, but some of 
these are additions to its original state. The earliest portions 


which would be those reproducing the statue of Cresilas are 
the legs, draped torso, and the head, which are all in one piece. 
The right arm, the left arm, and three pieces forming parts of 
the mantle and tunic, and finally a circular base. The spear 
upon which the swooning warrior by his attitude was leaning, 
heavily, is gone and in its place is a sort of cord of bronze sup- 
porting a stand for a lamp above the head, and terminating 
where grasped by the right hand in a kind of battle axe. The 
sketch shows only the bust of the figure and the axe, the lamp 
stand being just above the axe. 

Of course the base may not have been copied from the 
statue. 

In addition to the statements by the classics as to works 
executed by Cresilas we have several inscriptions relating to 
sculptures of his, three of them found upon the Athenian 
Acropolis. They refer to an ex voto to Pallas, Tritongeneia, 
another similar work for Hermolycos, son of Diitrephes, and a 
portrait of Pericles. The character of the letters in these texts 
point to B. C. 430 to 444 as the date of their engraving. The 
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other signatures of Cresilas are from Argolis and Delphi. The 
statue of Diitrephes, Pausanias tells us, showed a warrior 
pierced by arrows, and so is probably not the wounded warrior 
of which Pliny speaks and the newly found statuette restores 
to us, because in this there appears to be only one wound in the 
left leg, and it is a long flesh wound. 

The works ascribed to Cresilas, extant, are the head of an 
Amazon, the finest specimen of which is in the “ Palais des 
Conservateurs” at Rome. Itis of the school of Phidias and 
Polycletes, but has elongated eyes and eyebrows slightly open, 
and the oval shape of the human visage is accentuated, the 
curve of the lips and the lower nostrils all harmonize with 
those of the eyes, and the same style of expression is shown 
upon the bust of Pericles now in the British Museum which 
is universally considered as being a copy of Cresilas’ work. 


The same characteristics are to be found in the head of 
Athene, called the “ Pallas of Velletri,” and the head of the 
goddess Roma, both in the Louvre, but they are probably mere- 


ly works influenced by a study of the style of Cresilas. The 
famous Rondanini Medusa is also very similar in type to these 
works of Cresilas, as M. Reinach says “La tete de ‘Pericles’ 
celle de la Déesse Roma au Louvre (derivant de’une Athéna 
Greque du Ve siécle) celle de l’'Amazone du Capitole et du 
Guerrierde Bavai forment un groupe tres homogéne, ou |'iden- 
tité du dessui des yeux, et de la forme du orsage est evidente 
au premier aspect, le resemblance avec la téte de la ‘ Pallas’ de 
Velletri est moins frappente, peut étre par la faute du copiste,” 

The Amazon of the Capitol of which he speaks has a long 
mantle falling down the back of the figure, the style of which 
is strikingly similar to the cavalry cloak of the wounded war- 
rior statuette of Bavai. 

It is impossible to treat of the attribution of this statuette’s 
original to Cresilas by comparing it with other works assigned 
to him without numerous illustrations. 

Its discovery deserves description in the pages of Bisiia, and 
the sketch herewith gives a sufficient idea of the physiognomy 
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to enable the remarks upon it to be followed with interest. 
Our readers wishing to see the beautiful heliogravure repro- 
duction of the relic can refer to the “ Gazette des Beaux Arts,” 
and for numerous copies of Amazons of the type of Cresilas, to 
Herr Emm Loewy’s “Die Amazonen in der Juechischen 
Kunst,” in “Westermann’s Monatshefte,” March 1903. 

JosEpH OFForD. 


Notse—The twisted rope like support of the lamp holder is 
only indicated by dotted lines in the plate, whereas the straight- 
ened piece of it which occupies part of the position the war- 
rior’s spear took up in Cresilas statue is drawn in with the 
bust. 


Hi NRew Egypt Exploration Society. 


The expected has come to pass, I mean that a society has 
been formed in England for conducting scientific exploration 
in Egypt and publishing the results therefrom in annual vol- 
umes fully illustrated. The president is Lord Avebury, better 
known as Sir John Lubbock, who is president of the famous 
Society of Antiquaries; the treasurer is F. G. Hilton Price, di- 
rector of the Society of Antiquities; the honorary secretaries 
are Mrs. Hilda F. Petrie and Dr. G. H. Walker of University 
College in London. The director of explorations is Prof. W. M. 
F. Petrie, formerly one of the field explorers of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund and known also by his personal researches and 
those in connection with his own society, the ‘‘Egyptian Re- 
search Account,” whose “purpose in view was the assistance of 
students who offered to work in Egypt.” 

Ever since those then in control of the Committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund in England reorganized the American 
Branch of that society (1902) there has been a constant demand 
from many subscribers and others interested for an American 
Egypt Exploration Society. The overturn made not only 
without consulting the eighty or more local secretaries and 
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hundreds of subscribers, but even against their wishes, caused 
universal dissatisfaction. But more. Protests, letters of in- 
quiry, from very many subscribers, some of them eminent or 
liberal patrons, were either unanswered (as was the rule) or 
answered without meeting the questions put. A prominent 
classical scholar finally asked this pertinent question of the 
Boston Committee: “Can you expect to command the confi- 
dence and further efforts of past subscribers under such cir- 
cumstances?” The late Dean Hoffman, head of the General 
Theological Seminary, in New York, wrote to me, “If the 
London Committee take, as they have done, no notice of my 
letter, it is absolutely useless to write them again.”* 

Still worse. Those controlling the London Committee had 
requested a non-subscriber in Boston, who was not interested 
in “Egypt” particularly, to form a committee to direct our 
affairs. He blamed me for not having done more for zs mu- 
seum; and he further told me that the president of the museum 
advised him to form a committee so as to obtain thereby more 
“objects” forthe museum. He formed a committee, some of 
them non-subscribers to the Fund, and the majority of them 
officially connected with, or personally interested in, his muse- 
um! And tocap the climax of dissatisfaction, the courteous 
and earnest petitiont of the eighty local secretaries that I be 
retained in my honorary position as Vice-President was shelved 
by those in control of the London Committee, and without giv- 
ing the secretaries any cause for tabling their petition! I was 
removed from my office of Honorary Secretary, placing me in 
general control of all matters here, and of Vice-President, at a 
time of great prosperity, and for no personal or official reason 
whatsoever. The latter position was taken from me by the 
direct or indirect request of the one non-subscriber forming 
the new Committee! I believe that the unrighteous and un- 
wise treatment of myself added fuel to the wrongs done to 


* See pp. 16 and 20 of my monograph ‘‘ The Truth about the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund.” 


+ Ibid. pp. 169-173. 
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American subscribers, and that Rev. Dr. James Carter of Wil- 
liamsport, voiced many opinions: “If the London Committee 
were desirious of offending the American subscribers, they 
could hardly have chosen a more effective method. It does 
seem essential that the subscribers generally should know the 
affront which has been put upon them in the indignity 
showed to you.” Records of the Past (the illustrated monthly 
magazine at Washington devoted to archeology) editorially 
condemned the action of the London Committee, advocated the 
formation of a new society, and remarking upon my labors, 
said that “in the whole history of exploration there is not to be 
found another such example of self sacrifice and devotion.” Its 
new editor has since written me in disapproval of the action in 
London. 


This intense dissatisfaction among American subscrib- 
ers was sure to find vent here and react in England. The 
bulk of English subscribers could not be reached; but the ad- 
dresses of all the committee, local secretaries, and some of the 
eminent subscribers, were known to me and my circulars were 
mailed to them. From men like Sayce and Grueber (the 
honorary treasurer) I had received kindly letters. The emi- 
nent J. Rendel Harris of Cambridge University expressed 
his opinion “that the London officials’ have acted ultra vises,” 
etc. But the effective “vent” was seen at the annual meeting 
in London when the astonishing drop in American subscrip- 
tions had to be reported. It was thought best not to publish 
the meagre list of names in the annual report. The total 
amounts had dropped from $12,000 or $13,000 in the year or 
two previous to $2,837.40 (See Annual Report 1903-4.) And 
much of this latter sum was due to large subscriptions from 
personal friends of the Boston Committee. 

Naturally dissatisfaction and sharp inquiries were rife among 
English subscribers and others. It has been necessary for me 
to explain at length one of the two reasons why a new society 
has been formed in England. What caused this reason is ap- 
parent to my readers, I think. 
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The other reason why the Egyptian Research Account is 
now organized remains to be stated. English Egyptologists, 
scholars, and many of the interested public believe that scien- 
tific exploration for actual discovery im situ should be the 
prime object of a society like the Egypt Exploration Fund, es-: 
pecially when financial support is limited; and that clearing of 
sites and like work should always be secondary, and in fact the 


proper work of the Egyptian government which now taxes all 
tourists in Egypt. A few of the Fund Committee have held to 
this view. This sentence from the circular must be read under 
the light of the foregoing remarks: “The means of support 
for his (Petrie’s) studies in Egypt during the past few years, 
having lately been diverted to other work, the continuance of 
his researches will now depend entirely upon the contribu- 
tions to the Research Account.” The palpable necessity for 
supporting properly the truly scientific labors of Petrie, in the 
high interests of knowledge and education, has led to the or- 
ganization of the Research society, in connection with the fact 


that, owing to the blunders of the Egypt Exploration Commit- 
tee, the Research can opportunely appeal to all the dissatisfied 
former subscribers to the Fund, and to others interested in 
having scientific excavations vigorously and successfully pros- 
ecuted. The economy, too, of Petrie, is proverbial. 


An impressive fact is that the very best and most valuable 
“results” published in the memoirs of the Fund came from 
Petrie’s own labors zm situ for the Fund. Now his skill and 
digging are all for the Research! 

Thus it is that the expected has come to pass. 

I come now to the circular itself issued by the Research. It 
is a plea both for excavating sites under Petrie and for main- 
taining a “British School of Archeology in Egypt.” Some 
eleven years ago, Petrie, seeing the need of a school of instruc- 
tion, especially to train men to dig intelligently and success- 
fully, started his Research Account, whose purpose I have 
already stated. Of late, chiefly through want of funds, this 
project has somewhat languishcd. But a committee of power 
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has now taken the name of Research Account, and de facto 
established an essentially new society, embracing all the best 
points of the Fund (in the days of Edwards and Poole), and 
adding to these the unexampled experience of Petrie in charge 
of the excavation work. The circular makes the significant 
announcement: “No expense is incurred for management or 
for office.” The office is at University College, Gower street, 
London, W. C., where Petrie holds the Amelia B. Edwards 
chair of Egyptology; and where Dr. Walker and Mrs. Petrie 
as honorary secretaries do their work. 

I now quote from the circular: 

“In view of the recent changes it is now intended that the 
Research Account should not only assist students, but should 
step into the wider field of providing also for the excavations 
of Prof. Flinders Petrie. The means of support for his studies 
in Egypt, during the last few years, having lately been di- 
verted to other work, the continuance of his researches will 
now depend entirely upon the contributions to the Research 
Account. His excavations have led to the discoveries of the 
prehistoric age of Egypt, and the systematic knowledge of its 
development,—the history and civilization of the early dynas- 
ties,—the scientific accuracy of the great pyramids, —the Semit- 
it worship in Sinai,—the earliest monumental record of the 
Israelites, and their later connection with Tahpanhes; besides 
opening up the main sources of papyri in the Fayum and 
Oxyrhynkhos, and the series of Graeco-Roman portraits. The 
rise of civilization in the Mediterranean has also been revealed, 
each age in advance of the results of explorations in Greek 
lands, with which they have afterwards been linked. Naukra- 
tis and Daphnae, the Mykenaean art at Tell el Amarna, the 
Kamares pottery of the XIIth dynasty, the earliest painted 
Greek pottery of the Ist dynasty, and the western pottery of 
the prehistoric period, are the framework which has made pos- 
sible a scheme of European history before the classical times. 
To carry on this course of discoveries, which have become the 
basis of our present view of early history, and to continue to 
train students in such historical research is the purpose of the 
present movement.” 
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Dr. Walker has just written to me, remarking among other 
things: “Prof. Petrie’s work has been so well supported in 
the past by his American friends, that I feel quite sure we can 
look forward to a continuance of their favor; for I am certain 
that your frank appreciation of the grand work that he has 
done in Egypt is shared by very many of your countrymen.” 
I have subscribed $25.00 and if any of the former Fund sub- 
scribers or others wish to subscribe from $5.00 up I will gladly 
enter their subscriptions, acknowledge them, and ask Dr. 
Walker that a receipt be sent to them. My own services are 
given without cost and are, as of old, my contribution towards 
a good cause. 

I shall ask Dr. Walker, that in the United States $5.00, in- 
stead of a guinea, shall entitle a subscriber to the annual vol- 
ume; and that all our subscriptions shall go to the excavations 
proper, and not to the British School, etc., unless it be to aid 
American students in that school. 

The general committee numbers over forty, among whom I 
note President Goldie of the Royal Geographical Society, 
President Gowland of the Anthropological Institute, President 
Prothero of the Royal Historical Socicty, President Foster of 
University College, Sir Charles Wilson, Professors Mahaffy, 
Jebb, Pinches, Bury, Gardner, Dawkins, Macalister, and vari- 
ous men of high civic and religious reputation in England. I 
have already named the President, Sir John Lubbock, D.C. L., 
LL. D., F. R. S., who is also President of the Antiquaries and 
Vice-President of the Royal Society. 

The circular represents a noble work having a splendid back- 
ing. Until we Americans have our own society we will do 
well to aid Professor Petrie prosecute his explorations in 
Egypt, for which funds are needed. All of us who grasp the 
situation know that each year lessens the opportunity for dis- 
closing the secrets buried in the'soil of Egypt. Forri gation 


and agriculture are destroying much of archeological value 
and historical interest to the world. 


Wma. Copiry WInNsLow. 
Boston, October 6, 1905. 


[Dr. Winslow's address is 525 Beacon street, Boston.—Ep.] 
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Ri Recent Discovery in Egypt. 


Not far from Port Said and quite near the town of Zagazig 
is the village of Took el Karamous. At a distance of halfa 
mile from this village is a mound about seven metres high, 
and about eighty acres in extent; the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood are accustomed to obtain licenses from the authorities of 
antiquities to dig in this mound for manure. The authorities 
have four watchmen appointed to oversee the diggers and in 
case of finds (of antiquities) to report at once to headquarters. 

On the afternoon of Thursday the third of August the leg of 
one of the donkeys employed in the mound pierced the sur- 
face and penetrated into a chamber built of unburned bricks, 
where ancient gold and silver coins were found. One of the 
four watchmen was soon on the spot and began to fill his pock- 
ets with gold coins, but the silver he afterwards handed to his 
colleagues; nevertheless the presence of six or more people 
made it impossible to keep the matter secret and hence at ten 
o’clock P. M. officials from the antiquity department were on 
the spot, and the following day further excavation was done 
and the following objects were found: 

Nine silver trays, each 30 centimeters in diameter; ditto 4 
silver trays, two of 30 centimeters and two of 20 centimeters 
in diameter, and these contain pieces of other ornaments. Two 
silver cups, one of them gilt, each 13 centimeters in diameter. 
A silver lid of a vessel beautifully engraved. A silver cup 
with lions in relief. Two candlesticks attached to a gilt chain, 
each candlestick has two legs. A diadem broken in its upper 
parts, on it is the figure of a serpent, the broken pieces are 
found and are inlaid with gold, the front piece is a bird of sil- 
ver with golden wings. A small cock of silver. A golden 
vessel with a lid having an opening in the middle, it is 10 cen- 
timeters high. Three silver bowls, 3 silver handles of vessels, 
2 silver plates, each 20 centimeters in diameter. A closed sil- 
ver box, 8 centimeters high. A narrow vessel, or rather a ves- 
sel with narrow but an open mouth, two lids of a silver vessel, 
each 17 centimeters in diameter, a third but smaller cover 
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smaller in size but attached to a silver chain. The back part 
of the head of a silver image inlaid with gold and lined with 
gold in the inside. A broken silver bowl. Two silver vessels, 
one the shape of a horn and the other the shape of a picture, 
A portion of a broken silver pitcher and other silver vessels, 
some of them are whole, others are broken. Twelve pounds 
weight of silver coins and 170 gold coins. Two golden brace- 
lets. Twoother golden bracelets worked in the shape of an 
animal. Another golden bracelet smooth with a clasp having 
the image of Adoris. 


Guosn EL Howie. 


El Hmarna.—The Ruins of an Egyptian Versailles. 


Twelve years ago, on a lovely spring morning, I was walk- 
ing along the east bank of the Nile, near to the village of 
Hadji Qandil, some hundred and eighty miles above Cairo. 
The land around was a wide amphitheatre of sand some twelve 
miles across, shut in by the Arabian hills, and almost, except 
near the river, an arid expanse of sand. There was an awak- 
ening of life; pigeons arose from the beanfields in hundreds 
and a belated gazelle stole up from the watering-place and 
made swiftly for the hills. Lumbering buffaloes were being 
fastened to the water wheels, and the women were around the 
wells. Away from the river all was still and silent. Once, 
however, that sandy plain was all alive with busy men and 
women. Where low heaps of sand break the monotony of the 
plain there once stood a splendid temple and a royal palace, 
while the houses of priests and officials, together with shops 
and bazaars, formed a busycity. Though little remains of this 
once beautiful place, there are, fortunately preserved monu- 
ments by which we are enabled to reconstruct the town and 
the life of the King and its people in a wonderful manner. 
The Arabian hills form the wall of this circus, and the sides of 
these are the site of many splendid tombs of the city officials. 
It is no ordinary city we have to deal with; unique in its ori- 
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gin, history and religion, it forms the record of a remarkable 
episode in Oriental history and the memorial of the dominant 
will and power of one of the most astonishing women of the 
East. 

The recovery and publication of the material from which to 
restore the picture is due to the work of Mr. N. de G. Davies, 
who has for many months been engaged in copying the sculp- 
tures and inscriptions in these great tombs, which have now 
been published by the Egyptian Exploration Fund. Before 
describing these splendid sculptures a word must be said as to 
the origin of this city. Amenophis III (B. C. 1500) had during 
his reign married a number of Asiatic wives, among them be- 
ing Tii, apparently a princess of Mitanni or Northern Meso- 
potamia. The foreign element in the Theban royal harem be- 
came so powerful that a religious revolution broke out, and an 
attempt, for a time successful, was made to replace the great 
worship of Amen-Ra, king of the gods, by that of the Aten, or 
“Solar Disk.” For a time only was it powerful in Thebes, and 
on the accession of the youthful ruler Amenophis IV, who was 
rigidly under the control of his imperious mother, the position 
became so serious that the King and court removed from The- 
bes to a new city, which was built upon this plain of El Amar- 
na. The idea of this abandonment of the Southern capital 
originated with the queen mother, and that she took an active 
part in the work is shown by her name being inscribed, with 
all her titles, upon the central pillar of the great quarry from 
which the stone for the real and sacred edifices was obtained. 

The priest of the tombs was that Mery-Ra who was the high 
priest of the Atendisk in the city of Akh Aten, “The glory of 
the disk.” He was also “Fan bearer on the King’s right 
hand,” “Royal Chancellor,” a sole companion of Privy 
Councilor. On entering the _ stately portico of the 
tomb and passing into the columed entrance hall, we see at 
once we have a quite different class of burial place to those 
which are found near Thebes. The tombs of Mery-Ra of Pan- 
eshey are, we find on entering, veritable rock cut mansions 
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consisting of several stately halls and chambers. Still more 
marked is the difference in the lavish mural decorations. The 
walls are not covered with weird scenes from the Books of the 
Dead or the underworld, nor do they depict scenes in the 
domestic life of the departed. Each tomb, from its decor- 
ations, might be a royal tomb. The King and his family dom- 
inate everything. As Mr. Davies remarks: “ His wife and chil- 
dren, his family affection, are here portrayed in detail,” and it 
is difficult to discover the official whose tomb it is. 

In the tomb of Mery-Ra we have a picture of the house 


where the King visits him, and it must have been a beautiful 
abode. Before the entrance was a large tank surrounded by 


trees. There are many courts and cool colonnades, while a 
picturesque garden full of flowers and shady trees, and another 
large tank, beside which the owner and his family might enjoy 
the pleasures of home life in the evenings. In the tomb of 
Paneshi we have a representation of the temple of the Aten, 
and full details of the service. It differs from the Theban 
temples in many respects. 

The offerings were fruit and flowers; oxen were led to the 
temple wreathed and decorated with flowers, and the King 
and the Queen and the young princesses came to worship, 
bringing offerings of flowers, incense and sweet smelling gums. 
Indeed, it is remarkable how great a part the beauties of na- 
ture form in the temple service. The most striking feature, 
however, of these tableaux is the freedom of life, and the way 
in which the royal family mingled with the people. Seated on 
the balcony of the palace we see the King with his arm round 
the neck of the Queen throwing down presents of collars and 
ornaments to the crowd below, of often holding the hand of 
one of the little princesses and throwing bunches of flowers to 
the children in the street. One group of dancing children in 
pleated skirts seems almost modern in its realism. Very touch- 
ing is one scene depicting a choir of blind men performing be- 
fore the King. Lead by a harper and a leader who keeps time 
by clapping his hands, these poor sightless men seem to be 
singing praises of the bright god of light, whose rays they can- 
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not see. The execution of the work is wonderful considering 
its antiquity. In other sculptures we see the King and the 
Queen driving across the plain in their chariots, preceded by 
running footmen. 

Throughout the whole of this gallery of ancient pictures we 
strike no sad note. The shadow of death, ever present in the 
tombs of the Memphic and Theban age, is banished; all is love 
and joy and pleasure of life. The period is a unique one in 
ancient history, and finds its modern parallel in the life of the 
French court at Versailles. But the life wasa short one. The 
King died and was buried in a great tombin the hills, and there 
was no direct heir to the throne. During this life of pleasure, 
the affairs of state had been neglected, the great conquests in 
Syria and in Nubia were slipping from the hands of this ef- 
feminate Pharaoh, and it was not until the Theban power once 
more regained its supremacy that Egypt became the ruler of 
the ancient world. Still, however, the epoch is full of matter 
of interest to the historian, and the archeologist, and these 
beautiful reproductions will long form the standard authority 
upon so interesting an episode in the ever changing panorama 
of Egyptian history. With the fall of the heretic line the city 
was abandoned, and the sand of the desert spread its veil over 
this ancient city of beauty and pleasure.—[W. St. C. Boscauen, 
in The London Globe. 


JEgyptiaca. 
VI. 


In the “Bulletin de la Société Frangaise de Fouilles Arche- 
ologiques,” 2d fascicule, M. de Ridder gives a summary of the 
last campaign of excavation carried out by M. Gayet at Anti- 
noe. In this, his ninth season of research, M. Gayet again de- 
voted his attention entirely to the necropolis, the tombs form- 
ing which are excavated in the hill sides, or in the defiles of 
the hills behind the site of the ancient city. The entrances to 
the sepulchres had, however, been almost entirely covered up by 
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the accumulating sands of centuries, rendering it difficult to 
discover, and dangerous to excavate them unless all the débris 
was removed in the most thorough and consequently costly 
manner, beyond the possibility of the funds at the explorer’s 
disposal. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, the results of the work 
have been as successful as upon any previous occasion, and 
and will almost certainly tempt the society to provide the 
means for further carrying on the researches. Among the 
sepulchres excavated is one belonging to an actor in the 
Olympic games, a charioteer, and a gladiator. Also one of a 
lady named Khelnies, the singer of Oseris-Antinous. Many of 
the mummies have the face and busts protected by cartonage 
masks, or breastplates painted and gilded, the colours still 
brilliant and the excellent workmanship of the painter well 
preserved. There are the usual terra cottas and vases of all 
ages from the old Mykenaen style to the Persian and even By- 
zantine epoch. A quantity of late ivory carvings are among 
the smaller class of relics. 

As in previous years the quantity of dress fabrics and tissues 
forms the chief product of the excavations. They are of im- 
mense variety and many of the designs of most fantastic char- 
acter. M. de Ridder thinks one tableau represents an episode 
in the legend of Dionysius, as preserved in the Alexandrian 
comedy. Many of the worked figures haye the character 
names embroidered beside them in Greek letters. 

The finest specimens of M. Gayet’s earlier finds of vestments 
are now in the Brussels Museum, and it is to be hoped that 
the collection obtained last year may be retained in France. 

During the year 1904 the Musées Royaux at Brussels have 
secured numerous additions to the Egyptian collection there, 
chiefly by purchase from the Amelineau sale in Paris, and by 
presentation from the British “Egypt Exploration Fund,” 

Among the various objects, several provide new names of 
members of royal families, or notabilities, and deserve record- 
ing because the notice of them may lead to the identification 
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of other memorials of the same personages, or to connecting 
them with monuments of their relatives, and thus hasten the 
time when the great history of Egypt, its Pharaohs, officials, 
and people, from Menes to Alexander can be written. 

Some funerary statuettes from the El Kharjeh oasis give us 
a new chief of that district, “the prince of the southern oasis, 
Nehmehy.” A fragment of a bas-relief from Abydos, of 
Ramses III. records a new queen consort of his, Thyimer-en- 
ast. A larger portion of this stele is now stored in the Cairo 
Museum. Very interesting from the scientific point of view, 
as displaying the metallurgical knowledge of the ancient Egyp- 
tians in very early times, is a copper vase which Professor 
Petrie ascribes to Pepi I. of the 6th dynasty, and as Mr. Quibell 
found large bronze statues of that period at Hieraconopolis, 
the bronze founders of that epoch must have been experts. 

Last year the Brussels Museum received a large imitation of 
a feather plume, stuccoed and gilded, which on close examina- 
tion proved to be of bronze; it therefore may be considered to 
have fitted into the head dress of sucha bronze statue. Among 
the thousands of objects found by M. Legrain last year at the 
Karnak temple he enumerates “grandes plumes ornant la 
coiffure d’Osiris en bronze incrusté et doré.” From the Ame- 
lineau sale came a large vase ornamented with a figure of 
Osiris incised upon the clay of the vase, and bearing a long 
hieroglyphic inscription giving the names of two priests. It 
dates from the 19th dynasty or thereabouts, to judge from the 
workmanship. Of the same period is a little miniature sar- 
cophagus of a scribe named Si Isis, and of a statuette of a cer- 
tain Peduhor, son of Pedubastit. 

The antiquities received from the “Egypt Exploration 
Fund” include objects inscribed with names of the earliest 
dynasty monarchs, such as Nar Mer, Hotep-Aharri, and Neter- 
en, also a princess Neit-Hotep, perhaps of the first dynasty. 
These were completed by the acquisition of a granite fragment 
bearing the name of King Den. Of the same epoch are two 


ivory figures of a dog and a lion; the latter an exceedingly 
well-executed piece of realistic work. 
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An interesting relic is the wooden “ planchette” of a scribe 
of the Roman epoch, valuable as a specimen of Coptic callig- 
raphy, for both sides of the object are covered with Coptic 
writing giving the accounts of some church. A small collec- 
tion of papyri is selected from the vast stores recovered by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt; one contains the commencement 
of chant 19 of the Iliad, another the beginning of Euripides’ 
Andromache; whilst 18 others are fiscal or legal documents. 


Josern Orrorp. 


Discoveries at Delos. 


The archeological excavations in the island of Delos, which 
for three years have been carried out by the French School of 
Athens, first by M. Theophile’ Homolle, now curator of the 
Louvre Museum, and later by M. Maurice Holleaux, director 
of the French School of Archeology, and toward which the 
Duke of Loubat makes a yearly contribution of $10,000, con- 


tinue to yield good results. M. Holleaux, in a letter from De- 
los, dated August 2, the substance of which has been commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, an- 
nounces the discovery of three leaden vases, containing Athe- 
nian coins. The largest vase held 249 coins of four drachmas 
each, made during the rule of the Archontes. These coins are 
in an admirable state of preservation, and seem never to have 
been in circulation. Another leaden jar contained 172 coins, 
dating from the same period, and in a third jar were found 
thirty-six coins, some in gold and some in silver. The jars 
were under the cellars of houses at a considerable depth below 
the surface. The jars were all carefully sealed. Numismatol- 
ogists consider this to be the most important discovery of an- 
cient coins ever made in Greece. 

M. Holleaux has also informed the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres that he has unearthed six small statues in 
good state of preservation, but which must be well repaired 
before being photographed. These statues are in marble and 
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represent the muses in different attitudes. Two inscriptions 
on stone have also been dug up by M. Holleaux in Delos. One 
of these relates to the King of Macedonia, Antigone Doson; 
and the other contains the text of a law regulating the sale of 
wood ai.d charcoal in the Island of Delos. M. Holleauxis now 
working at the buried houses. These excavations, together 
with those which led to the discovery of the Delos Venus and 
other statues, inscriptions, relics of the great Temple of Delos 
and private dwelling houses, which were made two years ago, 
show that the results, toward which an American citizen, the 
Duke of Loubat, has so generously contributed, will equal in 
archeological value the famous excavations made at Delphi. 
Owing tothe light that the Delos discoveries cast upon daily life 
and household customs, Delos promises to become the Grecian 
Pompeii. 

In the interest of the public in France as well as abroad, it is 
a great pity that the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Let- 
tres is such an extremely close and conservative corporation in 
regard to supplying photographs of the objects brought to 
light in the course of these highly important excavations. The 
Academy, which in this respect pursues a dog-in-the-manger 
policy, absolutely refuses to allow the publication of any pho- 
tographs until they shall have first appeared in its own regular 
official bulletins. This causes vexatious delay, and certainly 
takes the edge off the public appetite for these rare and highly 
valuable archeological treasures. The Delos Venus, for in- 
stance, is one of the finest works of ancient Greece, but the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, with rigid cast 
iron regulations worthy of the tribunal of the Areopagus from 
which the venerable “Old Mortality” antiquarians who com- 
pose this society of modern archons draw many of their inspir- 
ations, withholds the photographs from the public in order to 
add to the brilliancy of its own reports, which to use a nautical 
expression, makes their appearance “a long way behind the 
lighthouse.” This is greatly to be regretted, because the Acad- 
emy, and notably the School of Athens, which labors under its 
auspices, is accomplishing!splendid work. 
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“Land of Opbir.’’=sNotable Historic Discoveries in 
Mashonaland. 


Dr. Carl Peters, the well-known explorer, has just returned 
to London after an extended tour in South Africa, principally 
in Rhodesia, where he has made some interesting historic dis- 
coveries tending to confirm his theory that Mashonaland is the 
ancient Land of Ophir. 

“I went first to North-East Mashonaland,” said Dr. Peters 
toa Press representative recently, “to investigate some min- 
ing properties and also to look for more evidence of my Ophir 
theory. I have managed to place the Ophir of the Bible in 
these countries between the Zambesi and the Limpopo, and as 
a result of my interesting archeological explorations there I 
found several inscriptions of an ancient Arab character which 
I have brought to Europe to be deciphered, and which I think 
will be able finally to solve the question of ancient civilization 
in those countries. 

“So far as one inscription has been deciphered by an emi- 
nent German orientalist, Dr. Glasar, as meaning ‘Sophar,’ 
which is the name of the capital in South Arabia, and at the 
same time is the root of the name ‘Sofala,’ a port in East Afri- 
ca. The inscription, which was on a stone, is about 1,700 years 
old. Two other stones which I have brought home have been 
classified as Babylonian boundary-stones, The remaining 
stones have been sent to Hanover to have the inscriptions de- 
ciphered. 

“When I was in Johannesburg I was asked by the British 
Association to give a lecture there on my discoveries, but as I 
was obliged by business to come home, I shall give a lecture 
on the subject as soon as the inscriptions on all the stones have 
been thoroughly investigated. 

“That is only one side of my expedition, however. I have 
been closely examining Rhodesia on its mining and agricul- 
tural prospects. While I find that the mining prospects are 
much better than many people have thought—for instance, 
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there are traces of tin all over North-East Mashonaland, and 
at the same time large copper deposits—I do not think much 
of the agricultural prospects, for the reason that the soil is 
everywhere very thin. Generally speaking, after six to eight 
inches you get to bed rock. Of course, there are exceptions.” 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Writing before the arrival of the October Quarterly, I would 
call attention to a very suggestive book on the Tabernacle, 
written by the Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott, and published by the 
Union Press, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The book is 
fully illustrated and costs $1.75. A new work on the Taberna- 
cle is always attractive, for the description in Exodus is so full 
and minute that every portion can be reconstructed. It is only 
when something is put in which is not warranted by the 
original description that a palpable error is made, since one 
departure like an untruth requires others to follow in aid of it. 
The author gave some exposition of his views at a meeting in 
London in November, 1901, and an account is to be found in 
the Quarterly of January, 1902, but no opinion was expressed, 
and this book is the first sufficient presentation of extended 
studies. 

It begins with a preface by Professor A. H. Sayce, who 
speaks with caution of it and quite dissents from the part re- 
lating to the Senkereh tablet. Then follows the introduction 
n which the author tells of visiting the Ramet el-Khalib, near 
Hebron, and comes at once to the conclusion that those low 
walls represent Samuel’s Ramah and that the Tabernacle 
stood in this enclosure. Moreover, from these walls a cubit of a 
foot and a fifth is derived, but it is at once said that this ap- 
plies only to the walls, and that the ground is to be measured 
by a cubit of a foot and a half. Later on a third foot to meas- 
ure the gilded and tapestry work of the Tabernacle is intro- 
duced, and this is only nine-tenths of afoot. We are told that 
this triple measure “will be found to open the door of almost 
every architectural Bible difficulty from the days of Moses to 
those of Josephus;” but we are not given any proof on this 


point. 
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In the reconstruction of the Tabernacle a “ridge-pole” is 
assumed and set up. Others havedone so, but never justifia- 
bly. Another remarkable assumption is that of a “north gate” 
into the court. Just as the ridge pole is “not expressly men- 
tioned,” so the north gate is “not directly referred to in the 
text of Exodus.” A third novel idea is that the five pillars at 
the door were not used simultaneously, but “sometimes one 
pillar, sometimes another.” Another unexpected remark refers 
to the “rather labored description” of the corner boards, show- 
ing that it was not understood. Still more surprising is the 
statement that Exodus xxvi. 33 (as to the veil) is “not to be 
literally understood.” Still another point is that the Jarge altar 
was a “box of acacia-wood and could not, therefore, be the 
same as the altar of earth;” but is it not plain that, unless the 
box were well filled with earth, it would have burned up with 
the first sacrifice? 

There are other interesting points in this book, and some of 
them lie out of our field of study, but we note a map of the 
movement of Israel from Sinai to Moab, showing a march from 


Kadesh down to Eziongeber and back again to Kadesh, and 
thence straight across Edom. The author is thus in conflict 
with certain passages, and he escapes by recourse to a “copy- 
ist’s error,” but the records are too full and plain to be thus set 
aside. Again, the statement in Joshua iii:15 is “to be under- 
stood in the sense of the waters being low at the time of the 


crossing.” This is inexplicable indeed. 

This enumeration of some doubtful assumptions should not 
prevent every student from examining the book for himself, 
since he will be taken over most interesting ground and will 
be able to consider many suggestions well worth his attention. 
If Mr. Caldecott fails to prove his radical views, he expresses 
them clearly, and his illustrations leave the reader in no doubt 
as to his meaning. He is evidently an earnest, conscientious 
Semitic scholar, working in Babylonian as well as Hebrew 
records. 


The firman for work at Gezer has ended and Mr. Macalister 
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has ceased work there, but he has left the place well protected 
from robbery, and he will resume the work as soon as a new 
firman, already applied for, has been granted us. 


THEODORE F. WricHrt, 
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The Egyptian Research Account was started eleven years 
ago in connection with the Chair of Egyptology at the Uni- 
versity College, which had been established by the late Miss 
Amelia Edwards. The purpose in view was the assistance of 
students who offered to work in Egypt; and it has been the 
means of helping most of the students who have worked there 
with Professor Flinders Petrie. Of these students a dozen are 
now in various official and other positions, to which this work 
has led them. 

It has sometimes been remarked that there is no British 
School of Archeology in Cairo, asthereis in Athens and Rome; 
such a school has, however existed for many years past, in fact 
though not in name, and has succeeded in giving students the 
practical experience which has enabled them to become suc- 
cessful workers. 

The actual results justify the committee in considering that 
the time has now come to define the work as the British School 
of Archeology in Egypt. There is not the same need for es- 
tablishing a building in Cairo, and locating the school there, as 
in Athens and Rome. The seat of the school must always be 
on the actual scene of work. Its center in England will be 
University College, London. 

In view of recent changes it is now intended that the Re- 
search Account should not only assist students, but should 
step into the wider field of providing also for the excavations 
of Prof, Flinders Petrie. The means of support for his studies 
in Egypt, during the last few years, having lately been diverted 
to other work, the continuance of his researches will now de- 
pend entirely upon the contributions to the Research Account. 
His excavations have led to the discoveries of the prehistoric 
age of Egypt, and the systematic knowledge of its development 
—the history and civilization of the early dynasties—the scien- 
tific accuracy of the great pyramids,—the Semitic worship in 
Sinai,—the earliest monumental record of the Israelites, and 
their later connection with Tahpanhes; beside opening up the 
main sources of papyriin the Fayum and Oxyrhynkhos, and the 
series of Graeco-Roman portraits. The rise of civilization in 
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the Mediterranean has also been revealed, each age in advance 
of the results of explorations in Greek lands, with which they 
have afterwards beenlinked. Naukratis and Daphnae, the Myke- 
naean art at Tell el Amarna, the Kamares pottery of the XIIth 
dynasty, the earliest painted Greek pottery of the Ist dynasty, 
and the western pottery of the prehistoric period, are the 
framework which have made possible a scheme of European 
history before the classical times. To carry on this course of 
discoveries, which have become the basis of our present view 
of early history, and to continue to train students in such his- 
torical research is the purpose of the present movement. 

This work will form a branch of the general development 
of research work in the expansion of the University of Lon- 
don; and as it is entirely dependent upon personal contribu- 
tions, the committee appeals for assistance to all who care for 
the past glory of Egypt, and for the sources of western civili- 
zation,—to all who realize the continuity of history, and who 
wish to maintain the traditions of English discovery and schol- 
arship in the East. 

The annual volume, describing the results of excavations 
fully illustrated, is given to each subscriber of a guinea and 
upward. The whole of the antiquities found, that are not re- 
tained by the Egyptian government, are presented to public 
museums. No expense is incurred for management or for 
office. 

Subscriptions or donations for the excavations and for the 
training of students must be addressed to 


Tue Secretary, EGyPpTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT, 
University College, Gower St., London, W. C. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology. Vol. 1X. 
No. 3, 

The Theater at Sikyon, Andrew Fessum.—A New Kalos, 
artist, Oliver S. Tonks.—A Bronze-Age “ Pocket” from Aygo 
(Crete), Harold R. Hastings.—Greek and Latin Inscriptions 
from Sinope and Environs, David M. Robinson.—Archeologi- 
cal News. 
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In an article entitled “The Age of Abraham,” by Professor 
A. H. Sayce, to the October Bzblical World, the writer says: 
“How strangely modern this age was in many of its features 
will have been seen from the foregoing sketch of it. We have 
still much to learn from archeology, but what we have already 
learned has obliged us to revise our old judgments and concep- 
tions, and to regard the ancient history of the East with new 
eyes. Abraham lived in the full glow of an ancient and ad- 
vanced civilization—a civilization which was essentially liter- 
ary, and in the literary culture of which he also must have 
shared. His migration was no adventurous journey into an 
unknown and barbarous land; he merely removed his resi- 
dence from one part of the Babylonian empire to the other; 
‘and wherever he went he found the same culture, the same 
highly organized administration, the same laws, weights and 
measures, the same official language and writing. The Cana- 
an of his day was connected by good roads with all parts of 
the known civilized world; the rugs and embroideries of Baby- 
lonia, the incense and spices of Arabia, the gold and bronze of 


Egypt, and the pottery of Asia Minor were brought to it by 
caravans which month by month traversed the highways of 
western Asia. And all over this world there were schools and 
libraries, teachers and pupils, and multitudes of books; while, 
except in Egypt and possibly Arabia, the books were all written 
in the same script, if not in the same language.” 


Messrs. Watts & Co., of London has recently published 
“The Hammurabi Code,” by Chilperic Edwards, in an 8vo. of 168 
pages, which sells at 2s. 6d. It provides a complete and care- 
ful translation of the whole of the great Babylonian inscription 
containing the Laws of Hammurabi, and brings together in a 
brief form all the known facts connected with the period of 
Babylonian history to which it belongs. His foot notes show 
that he is fairly well acquainted with the literature of this par- 
ticular branch of study. 
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Says Dr. George Brown in the October Asiatic Quarterly 
Review: “Ptolomy, the Egyptian astronomer, possessed a 
Babylonian record of eclipses going back 747 years, and Alex- 
ander the Great sent to Aristotle a statement or account in 
manuscript of eclipses that went back 1,903 years, and there 
can be no doubt that Egypt and Assyria were more advanced 
in the knowledge of astronomy and mathematics and other 


sciences before the brightest era of Greek literature. Thus it 
may be that this so often called mythical occurrence of the 
disappearance of Atlantis may have some element of truth in 
the frightful calamity that overtook it before the advent of 
Greek history, and the Egyptians and Assyrians may have taken 
cognizance of the difference of the Atlantis continent before 
the Greeks knew anything about it. It is very likely that the 


Egyptians, who were greatly famed for their knowledge of 
geography, astronomy and mathematics, might have in their 
library of 700,000 volumes some account of the changes of the 
earth’s surface, and it is unfortunate that this priceless monu- 
ment of knowledge, collected at great expense and written by 
the most enlightened people of that age, and collected from all 
parts of the ancient world, should have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by the barbarians who conquered Egypt during and 
after the Roman ascendency.” 


Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. October. The Progress of Excavations in 
Palestine, Sir Charles Wilson.—Thirteenth Quarterly Report on 
the Excavation of Gezer, R. A. Stewart Macalister.—The Crafts- 
men’s Guild of the Tribe of Judah (concluded), R. A. S. Mac- 
alister.—A History of the Doings of Fellahin During the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century, from Native Sources, R. A. 
S. Macalister and E. W. G. Masterman.—From Machaerus to 
Ataroth, Geo. Adam Smith.—Rise and Fall of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, 1904.—The Neolithic Altar, R. A. S. Macalister.—Jews in 
Ramleh in rors A. D., I. Abrahams. 
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We desire to call attention to the announcement on another 
page, to the Egyptian Research Acccunt, and also to Dr. Wins- 
low’s article, Although we have been in full sympathy with 
Dr. Winslow, we have not thought it best to enter into the un- 
fortunate controversy relating to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and which has resulted so disastrously to that Fund. 

Owing to the personal work of Dr. Winslow, during the ten 
years from 1883, nearly $130,000 was raised in this country for 
the Fund. In 1g00-1, the subscriptions in this country 
amounted to $12,736, and in 1902-3, to $9,387. After Dr. Wins- 
low’s forced retirement, in 1903-4, only the sum of $2,837 was 
raised in this country, of which $1,300 was from libraries. The 
greater part of the honorable secretaries have resigned, and 
the majority of the subscribers, owing to the shabby way in 
which Dr. Winslow was treated, have refused to continue their 
subscriptions. 

Professor Peterie worked a good many years for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. He commands the admir on of all for 
his scientific work, and he is the best man in the field for exca- 
vating. We predict great success for this new society. 


Tue secretary of the Austrian Archeological Institute, Dr. 
Heberdey, has just made a full report of the researches which 
have been carried on at Ephesus. According to his account, 
the diggings have been very successful, having been chiefly 
directed to laying bare the remnants of the great library build- 
ing, that was discovered a year ago. A wide stair-case leads 
up to a two-story facade, richly ornamented, and three doors 
open into the library proper. In the middle stands a colossal 
statue of Athena. The walls and floors are adorned with par- 
ti-colored marbles. Beneath the stairs is found a sepulchral 
vault, finely arched, with relief decorations on all sides. In- 
scriptions give the leading data in the history of the etructure. 
The father of the founder, Julius Celsus Ptolemzus, who, in 
106 A. D., was proconsul of Asia, and in whose honor the libra- 
ry was built, is buried here. The head of his portrait statue 
was found in good preservation. e 
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Rev. Georce Sr. Crarr, author of “Creation Records,” “The 
Myths of Greece,” etc., has in preparation “ The Secret of Gen- 
esis.’ This is an astro-religious record of early priest astron- 
omers. 

The author finds that the narrative from Paradise to the 
building of Babel is a genuine ancient record and connected 
story, corresponding to the history embedded in the legends of 
Egypt and Babylonia. 

He believes it is the first time the chapters have been inter- 
preted on ‘these lines systematically, though several writers 
have been “very warm” on the track. 

Incidentally, the Genesis and Geology controversy seem to 
be without reason or basis. 

The work will be published at 7s. 6d., and supplied post free, 
if 250 copies are subscribed for. Address Rev. George St. Clair, 
16 Ryde Vale-road, Balham, London. 


Contents of the American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. October. Notes on the Code of Hammurabi, R. 
F. Harper—The Bismya Temple, E. J. Banks.—Plain Stone 
Vases from Bismya, E. J. Banks.—Typical Middle Kingdom 
Scarabs, G. C. Pier—An Egyptian Statuette with Sun Hymn, 
G. C. Pier.—The Assyro-Babylonian amel T. U. ditt, A. H. God- 
bey.—The Esarhaddon Succession, A. H. Godbey.—The Kepu, 
A. H. Godbey. 


Tue seventh general meeting of the Archeological Institute 
of America, for the reading and discussion of papers on arch- 
zological themes, will be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.. on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, 
and 29, in connection with a meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association. The American Anthropological Associa- 
tion also is expected to meet at the same time and place. 
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THERE may now be seen in the department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum a very beautiful 
specimen of ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, recently 
presented to the museum by the King. The work consists of 
the first half of the hieroglyphic copy of the Book of the Dead 
which was written for Queen Netchemet, the mother of Her- 
Hern, the high priest of Amen, and the first priest King of 
Egypt, about rogo B.C. The other half of the book is preserved 
in the Louvre at Paris. Artistically the vignettes are most in- 
structive and valuable, as they illustrate a phase of decoration 
of funeral papyri, and show the order which was assigned to 
them in Royal and canonical papyri of the period. 


Rev. F. A. Jones, Ilford, England, has written a little work 
entitled “Observations Upon the Inscriptions of Nabonidus 
Concerning Naram Sins’ Foundation Stone,” in which he offers 
proof that 3,200 years was the perfectly regular Babylonian 
form of expressing somewhere about 2,346 B. C.. and that Na- 


bonidus could have expressed it in no other way without be- 
traying the secret method of the priests for dates before the 
first Elamite invasion, being the method then current involv- 
ing the inclusion in one sum two different modes of express- 
ing the facts. The writer fortifies his suggestions by various 
quotations and interesting calculations. (Published by the 
Kingsgate Press, 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C.) 


Tue recently published book on “ Babylonian Religion,” by 
W. Loftus Hare, is a brightly written outline of the subject, 
but with several inaccurate or questionable statements, and a 
considerable number of misprints, especially in proper names. 
The reference to Lenormant on page 18 seems to suggest the 
use to some extent of authorities which are no longer adequate. 
The French savant no doubt rendered excellent service in his 
day, but his work has been superseded, in part at least, by more 
recent research. 
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BriTIsH excavations at Knossos are worthily recalled by 
those carried on by the Italian Archeological Mission at Hag- 
lica Triade, and at Festo, in the central zone or island, and 
along the side of the coast looking toward Africa. Among 
other places laid bare is a burial ground from which about two 
hundred and fifty skeletons have been removed, Examination 
of these remains shows the race to have been of Mediterranean 
origin, and to date back from seventeen to nineteen centuries 
before Christ. They were ignorant of cremation, and placed 
their dead in sarcophagi of terra cotta. Writing on tablets of 
terra cotta show that linear type of writing which preceded 
that common at Knossos. Paintings taken from hunting inci- 
dents, and other ornamental works, have also been discovered, 


Pror. CHartes WALpsTEIN of Cambridge University, who is 
now visiting Berlin, informs us that influential personages 
have promised their support of the scheme to excavate Hercu- 
laneum, and that the plan will yet be carried out. 

Dr. Waldstein declined to be more explicit, but he was evi- 
dently sanguine. It seems that the “influential personages” 
to whom he referred must be members of the Italian Govern- 
ment. So far as enthusiastic approval and support in other 
countries went, he had all that he required before. It was 
only the attitude of the Italian authorities which prevented the 
success of the scheme and the commencement of the work at 
Herculaneum a year ago. 





ProressoR Mortimer Lamson Earte, who died late in Sep- 
tember, was professor of classical philology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was active in the important excavations conducted 
by the American School at Athens, at Dionyso and Sicyron. 
He had complete charge of the latter excavations, which re- 
sulted in the discovery of a theatre, in which was found the 
statue of Dionysios, which is now in the National Museum at 
Athens. Professor Earle has published editions of the 
“Alcestis” and “Medea” of Euripides and of the “Oedipus 
Tyrannus” of Sophocles. 
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The official journal of the Italian society of archeological 
research states that a most interestiny discovery has been made 
in the Catacombs. Researches have brought to light the ceme- 
tery of Commodiglio on the Appian way, which has been aban- 
doned since the ninth century. The cemetery remained for- 
gotten until 1720, when a large subterranean chamber was 
discovered by chance. This chamber was subsequently buried 
in a land slide. After systematic search a vast underground 
region has now come to light containing paintings, mosaics, 
and numerous inscriptions. 


Prorgssor Giacomo Bont, who is directing the excavations 
of the Roman Forum, made important discoveries lately. 
Under twenty-nine archeological strata he found a muddy 
plain where there were vegetable coal, pieces of pottery and 
several human skeletons, the bones being in positions which 
indicated violent deaths. Signor Boni is convinced that the 
mud deposit was a marshy valley between the Palatine and 


Capitoline hills, the inhabitants of which fought there about 
800 B. C. 


Rome, according to tradition, was founded in 753 B. C. 


Dr. Herman V. Hivprecut, who was supposed to have left 
this country for a long residence abroad, has returned to Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, editor of the /ndependent, 
says, that since Professor Jastrow and Dr. Clay, who are hostile 
to him, are still on the Philadelphia faculty, trouble may arise 
at any time. “I think,” says Dr. Ward, “that Prof. Hilprecht 
is anxious to publish his third volume relating to the Nippur 
tablets before Dr. Clay can get ready a book known to be forth- 
coming. It will be a race between them for the public ear.” 


In the Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gessellschaft. No. 
as. L. Borchardt reports his excavations in 1903-04 at Abusir. 
The chief result was the discovery of the platform, with gate- 
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way, at the edge of the valley and accessible by boat, connected 
with the tomb-temple by a covered passage. This shows how 
the funeral and anniversary processions passed from the river 
to the temple. The pyramid was originally of brick. Meas- 
urements fix the Egyptian ell at 0.5251 m. “The outer facing of 
the pyramid was put in place from the bottom up, but polished 
from the top down.” 


Tue ancient Babylonians had many “improvements” which we 
are inclined tocall modern. It was also until recently supposed 
that the arch was unknown to the ancients, but recent explora- 
tions have shown that it was employed by the pre-Babylonians 
of more than 6,000 years ago. Such an arch was, a few years 
ago, discovered in the lowest stratum; beneath the Babylonian 
city of Nippur. Drainage in early times, without sloping hills 
or streams of running water, might tax the ingenuity of the 
modern builder. Says Dr. Edward James Banks, “In construct- 
ing a house, the ancient Sumerian of more than 6,000 years ago 
first dug a hole into the sand to a considerable depth; at Bis- 
mya several instances were found where the shaft had reached 
the depth of fourteen meters beneath the foundation of the 
house. From the bottom he built up a vertical drain of large, 
cylindrical, terra-cotta sections each of which is provided with 
grooved flanges to receivé the one above. Thetiles were punc- 
tured at intervals with small holes about two centimeters in 
diameter. The section at the top of the drain was semi-spher- 
ical, fitting over it like a cap, and provided with an opening to 
receive the water from above. Sand and potsherds were then 
filled in about the drain, and it was ready for use. The water, 
pouring into it, was rapidly absorbed by the sand at the bot- 
tom, and if there it became clogged, the water escaped through 
the holes in the sides of the tiles. 

The temple at Bismya was provided with several such 
drains. One palace was discovered with four; a large bath, 
resembling a modern Turkish bath, and provided with a bitu- 
men floor, sloping to one corner, emptied its waste water into 
one.” 

The ‘ bylonians of a later period, who buried, instead of 
cremating their dead, carefully provided their cemeteries with 
drains. Some of the graves, although thousands of years old, 
and constructed of unbaked clay, are still in a perfect state of 
preservation. 





